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rity of China. An excellent map shows the full extent of Japanese ter- 
ritorial ambitions. The relation of the Philippines to the whole Far 
Eastern question is lightly treated ; so also sundry railway schemes and 
other economic problems, which, however, the preface intimates, are 
reserved for another volume. The style is clear and straightforward 
without being distinguished. Occasionally there are allusions to events 
or institutions which require explanation; and a few journalistic expres- 
sions such as "we have" and "lines" are unwelcome to the purist; 
but these are insignificant criticisms of a scholarly, judicial, timely, 
and thoroughly interesting book. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

England and Germany: 1740-1914- By Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt. (Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. ix, 524.) 

Professor Schmitt, who was a Rhodes scholar, frankly defends British 
policy, his thesis being that Germany consistently refused England's 
friendly advances in recent years. The chapters on " Modern England," 
"The German Empire," and "German Expansion" are admirable. We 
cannot agree, however, that the German people have scarcely any way 
of limiting the action of their government except by open rebellion (p. 
38). The power of German public opinion to influence the government 
was clearly shown at the time of the Daily Telegraph episode in 1908. 

The chapter on " Commercial Rivalry" disposes of the fallacy that 
England in recent years has been falling hopelessly behind. Figures 
taken from the Liberal Year Book for 1913 show that the per capita 
increase in value of exports during the years 1900-12 was greater in 
England than in Germany by fully a pound sterling. 

Chapter 8, "The Quarrel," is one of the best in the volume. A mass 
of material is effectively cited to show how bad feeling slowly increased 
both in England and in Germany until within two years of the war, 
when a sensible improvement was noted. The chapter on "The Ad- 
miralty of the Atlantic" is likewise excellent, the best short discussion 
of Anglo-German naval rivalry that we have seen. 

The statement made on page 169 and again on page 247 that the 
crises of 1905 and 1911 were "precipitated" by Germany, who was, 
therefore, "the aggressive power," is true but not the whole truth. 
The provocation was certainly great, for had not England and France, 
as Professor Schmitt so clearly points out (p. 235), made in 1904 a se- 
cret agreement, probably known to Germany, looking to the ultimate 
partition of Morocco? 
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Some of the later chapters, from the very nature of the subjects 
treated, are less trustworthy than the earlier ones. There is perhaps 
a bit too much of inference and mere gossip in them. We agree that 
the case against Germany is strong. Why, then, weaken a strong case 
by always refusing to give the Germans the benefit of a doubt? Sev- 
eral of the incidents cited (pp. 384-388) to show that "an aggressive 
move was definitely and carefully planned for the summer of 1914" 
might just as well be explained as precautionary measures. 

The analysis of the diplomatic correspondence immediately preced- 
ing the war is carefully and well done, following the lines to which we 
have become accustomed in recent months. The author admits freely 
that there is much we cannot yet hope to know. From the available 
evidence one may infer that Germany really wished to force the war, 
as Professor Schmitt and many others believe, or that she wished only 
a diplomatic triumph and risked the peace of Europe for the sake of 
prestige, as Professor Ellery Stowell and others think. We cannot now 
be sure. In either case Germany's burden of responsibility is heavy. 

The title of the book is misleading, since only fifteen pages (116-130) 
are devoted to the long period 1740-1871. A bibliography would have 
been useful. The errors in statement of fact are not important. Al- 
though the volume is perhaps more distinguished for its informing 
qualities than for its breadth of vision, this is probably the best book on 
Anglo-German relations that has appeared. 

William A. Frayer. 

French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D. (Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. 430.) 

Professor Corwin has in this volume rewritten our first and most sig- 
nificant chapter in the history of American diplomacy. Other Ameri- 
can historians, notably Bancroft, Channing and Van Tyne, have given 
us interesting accounts of America's earliest diplomatic achievements, 
but these accounts are brief and they are based chiefly upon sources 
in English. Professor Corwin has made a most thorough study based 
upon French as well as English sources of the circumstances of America's 
first and only treaty of alliance and has analyzed with excellent histori- 
cal judgment the motives that prompted France in her policies of that 
period. The main thesis of his book, to which he brings convincing 
historical material, is that the principal motive of France in aiding the 
struggling colonies and eventually in granting recognition of their inde- 



